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{1 SUOIJJ'OBATKl).) 

Content*. 

Ml, Aiiatoad, Sciuiiufic (irticcr, hiis rcUuucJ fioin lii? lour looking .ill 
ilie bdtcr for his trip to thu Hiyb Kanyc. 

The Cuorjj Planleia’ Association is to bti coiijj'i'.UulattM [i] Ilut the 
(lovcrninent of India arc coiitribiitinL; Id iIm Scicntitic Assistant <.)tlici'r 
rmid, thereby rocoi;nisiiiA' the iinpoitancc ot Science, iiiiLiated by the 
Mysore and Coorg Planters. 

Portions of an interesting lecture by Dr. Cbandlor oil the importance 
ot caiVein in Tea are a suiniiiary ou experiments on the Tackiness ot Kubber 
is reproduced, 

A valuable paper on cofltic by Messrs. Tattock and Tliomaiid should 
prove of interest to Coftee Pianters in Sontliern India, especially the table 
u'hich accompanies it, coinpariug as it docs, Costa Kica, Mysore, Hast 
India and Mocha colVcts. 

The sharp fall in coftce prices i.s atuibiUablc lo political and tinanci.il 
uiircbt, a London Coftcc Keturn to I'ebrnary 15lh is pubILhud. 

Hof those who send cntfings over long uislanc(;s a simple method for 
preserving them is produced and should be made use of. 

.\n interesting article on ChIoro.sis in Plants is re[)raduceJ, 

With the use of exploaivcs a.s an aid to agi icuiture becoming so promi- 
nent, an article on Dynamite in Tea Planting should prove of interest. 

As Basic Slag is so iiiiich used a paper on its solubility by John Hughes 
IM.V., is printed as interesting. 

Mr. Guy Owen of Messrs, Sanderson ic Co., has written to say that he 
ic- very pleased to accept the appointiiKint of Kepresentative of the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India at the Chamber of Comincrce. 

Mr. Sanderson writes to the Secretary as follows 

*' Please convey to the Association niy tlianks for their very courteous 
expression of my past services and assure them it has been a great pleasure 
and honour to represent them on the Chamber during . the past (about) 25 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* A98O01ATIONS. 
Coorg Planters’ AMOOiation. 

PfiK^ edifies of a Mcetinfi held in the Bamhaa Club, Pollibettu, 
on Thumlay, March 20tU^ 19tJ. 

l’Kt;SLNT, -M Last's, IJreithaupt, Garrett, Newberry, Mahon, Shaw, Gerrard, 
Pcchell, Hnine, W. K. W'rijjht, Macrae, Hracl^cn, C. 1C. Murray- 
Ansley, (President) and \\\ M. Hall, (Honorary Seccretar)’!, 

'I' lie lluiiorary Secretary read the notice calling the Meeting and, for 
the information of those who had not already seen it, the note on Railway 
Communication with Coorg” kindly forwarded by Sir Hugh Ualy. K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., Chief Corniiiissioner of Coorg. Mr, Ball proposed and Mr. Mahon 
seconded a hearty vote of thaoks to the Chief Commisaioner for the interest 
he has shown in this luatLcr ot Railways in Coorg.— Carried ticni. con. 

Proposed by .Mr. Bracken and seconded by Mr. ^\'l‘ight "That a Snb- 
Connnittee consisting of Messrs. Garrett, Mahon, and Macrae with the 
I Resident and the Honoraray Secretary be appointed to collect such sfati- 
sties as may be of use to Mr. E. A. S. Bel), Chief Engineer for Railway 
Construction to the Mysore Durbar. -^Carried. 

Pr ►po^eci by Mr. Ball seconded by Mr. Garrett “ l iial a Snlj-Cominiitcc 
of the following be formed tor the purpose of revi.dng liie rules of the 
Association and to report at lite Atinnal Meeting, Me.ssrs. Shaw'. Hume 
and Gerrard.— thirried. 


Mr. Bi'eilhaupl biTjught up the subject ot the PoUlbctta Post UtTicc 
being red need to a .Ird class. 

Ktsuivcd “ That a further protest be iiiadc." 

Read letter iVom the Coimnissioiu’i’ of Courg in ai.-swer tu the Honor.iry 
Secretary’s letter of the t4th Pebruarv saying "th.it intimation ut outkreaks 
of plague or other epidetnic.s will be given to you and to all Superintendents 
ot Instates in the immediate [leighbourliond of the outbreak, and that .Arrack 
and Ttiddy shops in the localities alVected ar»^, as ;i rule, closed for such a 
period as is considered desirable.’’— Noted with tlKiuk--. 

- Read letter from the Connuissioner of Coorg saying " That the Ciovern- 
ment ol India have been pleased to sanction an annua gr.iiit of Ks. 1,300 for 
a period of 3 years to the Scientific OHicer s Assist.int PunU. ' 


Ke.solvcd *' That the hearty thanks of the Association be given to* the 
Chief Commissioner and the Connnisjiioiicr of Coorg for the interest they 
ha\c shown and the trouble they have taken in this matter and that the 
ComaiUoioner be asked to convey the thanks of the .Association to the 
liovcrnmont of India." 


Messrs. G, Parson i and M. Harmiund were elected members of the 
Assodatiun. 


tSignedi AC. M. BALL. 


llononiry Secrclary. 
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TVA. 

P^inti of T««. 

Tmr IMP0!?T.VNCF. of Cafffink. 

Pr, CbAodlcv’s lecture on the Kconoinics of the Tea Trade at the 
I.ondon School of Ecuiiouiic and Political Science, on Tuesday last, dealt 
with many points iitiporlant to the planter .and to the dealer, and, of 
course, ultimately to the public. Heferriuif lo the inauiiriLiR of the tea 
estate he pointed out that the increases in the pjodnets of estates conse- 
quent upon manuring did not, of course, represent always equivalent addi- 
tional profits, because the cost of the manures and their application had to 
be taketi into aecotint. In the practice of green inanuring, certain biological 
processes had been ta’;en advantage of by planters which were well-known 
in regard to other crops. All these facta pointed to the -coiiclnsion that 
thorough methods of manuring resulted in greatly improved crops, which 
meant an accompanying, but not necessarily proportionate, increased mone- 
tary return. With regard to the in.inufacture of tea, he p<'>inie<i ojit lliat nu 
methotls of inanufactirre would make a bigh-srade tc;i from a low-grade leaf 
but bad methods of manufacture would spoil a good leaf. The leading 
market points upon which the quality of a tea liquor was judged were: 
1‘lavonr, pungency, colour, and body. * Flavour resulted from tlje presctice 
in exceed ingl) small quan lilies of an essential nj), the prod net of ferment.a- 
lion. Pungency was caused in the greatest measure by the un fermented 
(nnoxidised) tannin present. Colour was chieflj’ caused by fermented 
inxtdised) tannin. Body depended principally upon the total soluble matter, 
which could be extracted and made up in larger part of the tannin, ferment- 
ed nncl nufflrmrntrc). 

Hr. Chandler then reinark(id that two fact' sltaod out strongly in regard 
to these " market points.” One was the importance of the much abused 
tannin. The tea expcrl regarded as the finr.st teas, and priced tlteni accord- 
ingiy, those which contained flic highest percentage of tannin. An ana lysis 
of a common Ceylon tea showr<i tannin present 5’40 per cent, in the cup, 
while in high priced C.cylon tea there was present 7 '50 per cent. It W’ouid 
be seen from the tannin relationships of pungency and colour that a vit.al 
point in lea manufacture would be how far the fermentation of the laiinitt 
was to be .allowed to go. If the oxidisation were carried to completion or 
excess pungency would suffer, and it not c:irric<i far enough tin; colour 
would be at fault. It was always a tiuestion, and a matter of r-x(>priencf. 
how far pungency was to be sacrificed to colour, d'he s( co:ul jwint W' is 
the absence of any reference to caffeine. It w.as to this substana*, 
which was a poisonous alkaloid, present also in coffee, cola, and, 
in small quantities, in cocoa, etc., that the stimulating effect of 
tea was due. It was the most important medicinal constituent ; but, 
curiously enough, the tea expert took n<» jouscious account 
whatever of the caffeine-content when iudging ihe value of a 
lea, and the [trices of two s.anipies of (e:i would iiave little or no re- 
lation lo a caffeine- content. It was true that the highest-priced teas were, 
in general, frotn the youngest leaves contained much more caffeine than 
miich older leaves ; but ’these teas were selected for character niher th.an 
cifieine -Content. Personally, he had always suspected something of a 
vicious circle In this ronteution. and recent resc.irches by the "[..anret" in 
dicated a most interesting relationship betw-een raffeiiie and tanning .as 
factors influencing tea prices.— T/tf j}ftbher IVoWd, 
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RUBBER. 

TaokiMM of ffubbei^. 

Some useful experiments dealing with tackiness carried out by Mr. K. 
Gorier, and published in ’‘Medcdeelingenover Rubber” are admirably 
gummarised by the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, as follows;—” H«‘ 
(K. Gortcr) points out that the best qualities of Hcvea rubber show little 
tendency to become tacky. He criticises the view that bacteria cause 
tackiness on the grounds that ; (1) It is not infectious, at any rate the 
infection proceeds very slowly and is incapable of detection ; '2) rubbers 
coagulated in pr<^nce of antiseptics or by boiling are just as likely to 
become tacky as rubber prepared in other ways ; light, which is gene- 
rally inimical to bacterial action, favours tackiness. Ho admits, however, 
that substances produced by bacteria may bring ahotit t.ackiness, acids, such 
as sulphuric, being known to fa\'our the change. Gorier finris that pro- 
longed heat at 00 C. may cause rubber to become tacky, and that rubber 
which had been dissolved in ben/enc and rc-prccipitated is liable to the 
same change. He found that a solution of rubber in benzene diminished 
rapidly i-i viscosity on exposure to strong sunlight, whereas in the dark it 
remained fairly constant. Hy evaporation of the solution of rubber which 
had been e.xposed to light, a residue was obtained which had all the pro- 
perties of tacky rubber. He concludes that the tackiness of rubber is dnr 
to a physical change such as the change from amorphous to crystalline tin. 
On coutimiing his e.\periinents, however, (Mededeeling No. 2', he found that 
rubber solutions exposed to the light eventually deposited a gelatinous pre- 
cipitate. This precipitate, .after w.ashing by decautatiun, g.ave a yel- 
low colouration witli a titauiniii sulphate and liberated imiitic from 
potassium iodide, but on shaking svith an ethereal .solution of 
chromic acid no blue colour was produced in tite either layer. 
He, therefore, concludes that an organic peroxide is formed, and 
elementary analysis of the precipitate gave re.su Its agreeing with the 
formula Cio H, rt 0,-.. He next exposed rubber to light in atmospheres of 
air, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon dioxide, and found that whereas in the 
last tw'o c.ises the rubber retained its elasticity, in an .atmosphere of air nr 
oxygen it became very tacky, with absorption of 5 per cent, by wciglit of 
oxygen. Even the absorption of 0’6 per cent, hy weight of oxygen pro 
duced considerable stickiness, whicii he thinks explains why previoiis 
observers have failed to notice any increa.se in weight when rubber 
became tacky. Carrying out the experiments in an apparatus in which he 
could measure the rate of absorption of oxygen, he finds that this is at first 
slow, but becomes more rapid as oxidation proceed?. He thinks from the 
reactions of the product that levuUnic acid is produced when rubber be- 
comes tacky. He concludes finally that tackiness is due to definite condit- 
tions favouring oxidation, such as heat, light, acd the presence of certain 
chemical subst.inces. He finds tacky rubbers h.ave a high ash content, ami 
manganese is always present ; but seeing that manganese is also present in 
the ash of the best quality of Hevea rubbers, he thinks that manganese alone 
is not responsible for tackiness, but may be active in conjunction with 
other substances. In support of this view he cites the observation of 
Euler (/eitsch. f. phy,siol. Chem. 1908. 57, 801 that, the oxidation of hydro- 
quinone by light is greatly accelerated by solutions of Rochelle salt or 
^ium citrate containing manganese. This view is also in harmony with 
the apparently universal occurrence of manganese in the ash oxidases 
(Bertrand, Bach, and other The Rubber Worlds 
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COFFEE. 

Th«r« It no Tannin In Cofftt. 

S«c/< i* ihc Conclusion of R. R, Tatlock tuid R. R. Tlnwt, and from 
Elaborate dualysis of Combostlion of Coffee. 

It might be thought from the volume of literature on coffee, th.at the 
subject had been dealt with sf;fficiently to serve all puqwscs for the defec- 
tion of adulteration in the former article. But when we examine the 
literature in this connection it is clear tluil there is something to be done in 
improving and, if possible, In shortening the methods of analysis, and above 
all revising and correcting data which are obviously unreliable. It is in this 
direction that we propose to go in the present paper. 

In making analyses of coffee, the data generally relied upon to deter, 
iriitie ihe genuineness, or ntherwist'. of eotlee are the mineral matter soluble 
and insoluble in water, and the spc^ciffc giavity of a lO per cent extract of 
tlie sample, or the percentage of extract > ielded by boilii»g a weighetl iwrtion 
of the .sample repeatedly with water iitiiil exlmusted. An item geiu rally 
omitted is the cafToine, but since the introiluction of “ coffee freed from 
caffeine’' it seems to be necessary th.at the percentage of this alkaloid 
should be determined, as the article referred to cannot be regarded, and is 
not sold, as genuine coffee, seeing the calfcine has been abstracted, wliich is 
cerminly not allowed by Section ‘i of the Food and Prugs .Act, bs75 of 
L nited Kingdom. 

Caffeine. — The methods given in text bo(»k,s for the estimation of this 
alkaloid are either unreliable nr tedeinus and elaborate ; Imt the following 
simple and rapid process, which we di'\ ised and have cm ployed lor several 
years, supplies the want. Boil t) gi nils <if tlie coffee with {/Xk’.c. of 
water for two hours, under a reffux enmh ii.>ei , cvkjI, filter of 500c.i“. of the 
solution (equal to 5 grams of the cofltci. evaporate the filtcrate lo about 
40c.c. in bulk, cool, add lOc.c, of normal caustic soda or atntnoiiia, and 
transfer to a separator, washing in with as little wafer a.s possible, which 
need not be more than 10c. c. respectively ; collect these together in a clcati 
separator and shake up, first with 10c. c. of normal caustic soda, and then 
with 10c. c. of water, in order to remove all traces of colouring matter, etc. 
Distill off the chloroform, dry at lOOc., and weigh the caffeine, H the 
caffeine is coloured it may be dissolved in a litll.! dilute casutic soda, and 
extracted .again with chloroform: if the process is carefully carried out this 
is not necessary. 

Water Extract and Specific Gravity of Extract. — The methoda 
generally given for ine determination of water extract in coffee or tea, and 
especially in the latter case, do not appear to give consistent results, too 
much being allowed to depend on chance. The instructions are to boil 
with repeated quantities of water till coloring matter ceases to come out, but 
we do not find this method to give quite consistent results, so we can re- 
commend the following as always giving results within less than half a per 
cent ; boil 1 gram of the sample with 400c. c. of water under a reflux con- 
denser for one hour, collect the insoluble matter on a weighed filter, wash 
two Of three times with boiling water, dry at 100 c., and weigh. Traces of 
oil contained in the coffee may be left in the flask in which the boiling is 
conducted, and if this is the case it may be dissolved in cither, evaporated, 
weighed, and added to the insoluble matter contained in the weigh^ filtel. 
All that now requires to be done is to add together the insoluble in w’aler 
and the water, and subtract the sum from 100, when the difference will 
represent tbe water extract. 
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In the annexed table we have reeorded analyses of wdl-known varie- 
ties of coffee, nmsted and nnroasted, also of a well-known brand of “ coffee 
freed from c:tffriae.” In addition to the caffeine and water extract, we 
Itave also given other data, among which are the specific gravity of a 10 
|)er cent extract, the ash soluble and insoluble in water, the silica, .and the 
nil extracted by i>ctrolcuni spirit. These need only be referred to, as they 
were estimated in the nsiia) way. The dextrose stated in the analyses is 
simply the copper- reducing power, toward FehUng's sol at ion, of the sample 
without any proliinjnary treatment to clarify nr decolorize the coffee or 
chicory solution. 'I'he moisture was estimate by drying 5 grams of the 
MTnple at 100 c. until no further loss in weight was obsened. IVo hours 
generally sufficed for this, bnt if the heating was prolonged after the ma^- 
riMim loss, the sample began to gain irt weight. 

AXAT.VStS OF COFFKK, PKR CENT. IN SaMFI B DRIKO AT 100 C 



Costa Rica. 

Mrsore, 

Fast 

1 Coffee 







India 

Mocha; freed 


j 





roast- 

roast- 1 from 


Raw. I 

Raist- 

Kaast- 

Raw. 

Roast- 

ed. 

(•d, ! caffe- 


I 

cd. 

ed. 


ed. 


itie. 

Caffeiue 

y22\ 

1*20 

r3s 

ru 

1-23 

1*46 

rn*' fl‘os 

Water extract ... 

30'S0| 

30-26 

.’.0’77 

31 -02 

29-06 

2Q’I0 

30'76 27'42 

Ash soluble in 

1 






! 

water 

306, 

2*96 

321 

3’0I 

3-15 

3-32 

3' 14^ 330 

Total mineral 








water, les.s silica 

i'W: 

J-S4 

4' 19 

5-94 

4-11 

4-29 

! yo^ 4-31 

Silica (chiefly) 






i 


Sand ... 

Trace 

Trace 

Tracr j 

Trace 

! Trace; 

! Tracf 

Trace: Tr.ace 

Oil ... ...i 

i 14-26 

12'4S 

; 12-9t| 

1 11 -‘W 

: 12-0]! 

1 12-901 

1404; 13*12 

Tannin 

3'73' 

None 

1 Noncj 

[ None 

; None 

1 None: 

None' None 

Specific gravity 



1 





of 10% extract.. 

i — 

1‘0102 

1*0090^ 

1 

I r0102! 

roioi 

1-0(02; I'OIOI 

Copper reducing 


i 





i 

as dextrose ... 





• 62 ' 



Moisture origi- 





1 


1 

nally present ... 

S-24i 

5-50 

, 2.20 

i 

10-87 

6-6.S 

J'lC^ 

1 

5'74j I ‘22 


Having dealt with the methods employed in testing coffee, we have now 
to deal with the results of analysis as bearing on the genuineness, or other- 
wise, of any sample submitted to the analyst, and for this purpose we refer 
to the table. From our experience, the water extract, taken singly, is the 
most reliable of all, ,as the variations observed in different coffees are not so 
great as shown by any of the other ingredients, so that it gives the best 
basis for the calculation of percentage of adulteration, once the fact of 
.adultcr.ation has been approved. It may be held that (he si>ecific gravity of 
the 10 per cent, extract gives quite good results, but these are more variable 
than the water extract, and the former arc dependent, to some extent, on 
the fineness of the particles of the ground coffee, a condition which does 
not influence the latter method of testing. As a basis of calculation, 30 
per cent of w.ater extract in coffee ,iiid 73 per cent in chicorVi both taken on 
the sample dried at 100c., may bo .assumed where adhiixtUVc with chicory is 
proved. The further proofs abspiniely necessary arc the percentage of 
' caffeine nod the mineral mat^, including the proportions of soluble add 
insoluble in water, as well as the silica. If. in a sample, the caffribe falls 
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jnaterialiy below 1*2 per ceut,, while the other Items just referred to come 
uut practically iioriuai. then the presamption is that the article iu ijut'stion is 
coffee freed from caffeine, or a mixture of that with geDuine coifec. In this 
case an opinion must be based on the percentage of caffeine found, and the 
^pie may be described as deficient in caffeine, or as cotfee from which 
caffeine has been abstracted, to the extent found. This is the c.ise with 
what is now advertised as *' Lifebelt " coftee. but it will be observed that t bo 
water extract is fully li per cent, lower than the lowest of the genuine 
ioffees. Of coarse, this difference is too small to make one positive that 
ai)>’tbiug has been removed, but the large deficiency in caffeine proves this, 
and also ^ows, when the other figures arc taken into account, that little 
more thau caffeine has been extracted. 

Such, briefly stated, are the conclusions wx simuld arrive at iu 
certain circumstances. It is necessary, however, to deal #ith recorded 
results of cotfee analyses. In different text books as low as O's per cent, 
of caffeine is slated to be pre'^iit in genuine coffee, b\it wc arc <juite 
satisfied that this alkaloid does not fall materially below I'J per cent, in au\' 
coffee. The low results need not be assigiieti to inaccuracy on the part of 
the analyi^t, but probably to the niethods of analysis employed, must of 
which re<tuired very careful manipulation in obtain anything like rcliaole 
results. So far as our experience g«)es, the jrercent.Hge of caffeine in coffee 
procured in this country (Knglandi lies between ri9 and r46 i>er cent, on 
the dry sample. These figures arc purpo!«c]\' gi\(!n in our table, because 
they arc the lowest and highest we liave found after making a very large 
number of analyses. U should be stated, however, lliiit since om results 
were obtained, Lend rich and Notlbohin have reported as high as 2 ’95 pet 
cent., of caffeine in roasted African cotfee, but flic finding of such an excep* 
tioual percentage of alkaloid would not point to tampering with the article, 
supposing the other coaslituents were in order. 

The water extract as stated in our table also gives the lowest and 
higimst found, and it will be observed that the range is very limited. These 
results are considerably higher than tliuse (from 2rx to 2G’Ji)pcr cent 
generally given, and cannot be accountid for by the mere difference of 
method of treatment. 

The ash soluble and insoluble in water arc much as .-.tated by AlftO, 
and the old extracted by petrolcutn spirit is higlier than is generally given 
(iO to 12 per cent, in coffee and 1 per cent, m cliicoryt. 

The only other point to which reference may bo made i> as to whclbor 
coffee contains tanniu or not. In one of the most recent books on Food 
Analysis " there is an elaborate process given for rhcdetcrmiimtion of tannin 
ill rouoted coffee, this being dependent on a -f.S lionrs’ fermentation of tbo 
cu4lvc after soaking wtlii water, then extra cl tun with .ilcoho], and final 
pr(H:initalioti h.s tennate of lead iti the alcoholic solution. How this dis- 
tinguishes lanuin from coloring matters it is difficult to understand, so that 
a definition of tho former term is required. In our view tannin is a sub* 
stance which will tan the skin or hide of animals, that is, a body (hat will be 
fixed by or combine with tho nitrogenous bodies contained in that article, 
and under the proper cortditions should the precipitablc by gelatin and cer- 
tain alkaloids, .such as quinine and cinchonine. Now, the so-called tannin 
or cafft^inulc add of roasted coffee has no such propeftiei^, so that it panpot 
be regarded as a real tannin. We have found, however, that unroaslcd or 
raw coffee does contain a genuine tanqin to the extent of about 4'5 per cent. 
This was estimated by preeipitation.witb quinine sulphate, a process which 
w'c have suecessfully apjplied to the estimation of tannin in tea, and which 
h*!j hecu corroborated by Lowcutharij vylumet|ic pivccss- I'loai lhv»e ic- 
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»uiu it clear that aitbougb taQiHa exists io the raw coffee it is 
iroyed duriog tbe roastiog- Io the foregoing statement about tannin in 
reacted coffee, we have tbe support tff, prof. Proator in ^bi$ recent book - on 
'Xta^lher Industries/' 1908, where he says that “certain bodies (caffetiinnic 
acid, etc.) have been described as tannins, but do not precipitate gelatin or 
tan hide und are more closely related * to the coloring matters ' than the 
tannin.” As far as wc are aware, the presence of tannin in tbe sense which 
we have described, in raw coffee has not been previously noted. 

Wc append the results of the esuinination of tbe ft^ed oil, that is, oil 
not volatile at 100 c., extracted from raw aud roasted coffee, respectively, as 
regard some of the constants : — 




OU froih . . 


U.aw 

Roasted 


Coffee. 

Coffee. 

luliiic value per cent. «. 

. 99’00 

99*00 

Saponification value per cent..,^.. 

. 17*93 

17 95 , 

L'tis:ipoiiiftable matter .. 

5'26 

5*5Z 

Specific gravity at 15 c. 


'9J54 


U will he observed that the constants for the oil (Stained in roasted 
aud unroasted coffee are practically the same, and that the unsaponi liable 
matter is higher than tiut generally found in vegetable oils. The iodine 
value of the uiisapooifiable mattc-r was found to be 1717, which seems to 
point to the presence of a heavy resinous oil. (Simmon's Spice Mill, 
February, 1913). 

Coffea 

Heavy sales have been made in the terminal market at steadily fall- 
ing prices, but as early sellers have desired to close their contracts, there 
has been an occasional advance, tiic ffnai rates being only 2s. 6J. per cwt. 
under last week's. The political and financial unrest in many parts of the 
world, and in addition the failure of a rather large dealer in Havre, have 
hettr tiie apparent causes of the sharp fall, Oc.ilers gericTally expect lower 
rat<;s during the conhng season, and have inostiy, therefore, refrained from 
buying. The decline in the terminal market has of necessity been reflected 
to some extent at the auctions, where heavier arrivals of new crop Costa 
Kiui liave been ottered in larger fiiian titles than are needed for immediate 
cuusumption. Frices have in confer) uence given way about 2s. for the finer 
grades and as much as 5s. for common sorts, aud at the lower level there 
is much njorc incliualiou to buy. IVobably as soou as it is realised that 
rates are now .as low or lower than they have been twelve months, more 
business will be done, and as stocks are, by no means, heavy even a 
moderate demand may easily lead to a recovery. 

London- Cofee Returns. 



Home 

Consumption. 

Export. 

Stock. 

■ 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 

For week ended ! 

Tods 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Feb. 15 

284 

423 

314 

387 

10,762 

10,881 

For 7 weeks i 
ended Feb. 15... 



1 l.S3^l 

2,047 i 

i 1.734 1 

i 2,526 i 


... 


jr/(c IVoif/u'c ^htrkit /viv/tU’. 
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8 BLBGTED 0 UTT 1 N 08 . 

KMpIni M»ft euttings aMv« for long IMrIodt. 

liyGEOBC.L \V. OI.IVEK, PhiiU Br^ctkr uttil /Vo/>.»;‘a/fjr, Om'u' u/ 

I'onu^it Nt’c’tl ftttd Phint 

1: has uftcu bcc[i found dcaiiMblc lu briui; >ofl or kus pLmt 

luUUigi from lotJg distances, but the uiihcult\' liereiofuK- mtonding Uieu 
tiiUi>porLaUOu has been that the ciitUiJgs do noi rcii.aiii in f;iH)d eondiliem 
longer tbati a day or two. This uilVicuhy has been removed by an exceed 
iiigiy simple a>Db ivancc. 

PoniKUit hard-wooded cuUings and ^ciu^s can be sctU ioug dislailex^ 
uy mail, as was dciuoustratcd a few years ago m a collection of scions juul 
bud sticks forwarded to Mr. William. S. l.xon. at that lime in liie ser\icc ot 
tlie Guverutnenl of the l^lulippine Isinuds, Not only did liie nuteri.d reach 
its dcatluation in good condition, bui some of ii was re}).iel;ed aeeurding to 
in,->irudiaus and returned to Washington, where n was suecessiully gi.dted 
in ihe Greenhouses of the Department rd Agricuitim;. 

Soft or hcrbaceoHB cuttings, on the oilier liaiul, »uch a? liiose vi alfalfa, 
eiover, and many other plants, cannot be sent lung distances by Mail oi 
1 :. \ press, buf ,i la: V will survive a journc}- of six weeks in jK-rfeci eundition il 
kept where t/iey can be given light oceudonally aiui attention is paid to 
supplying the water lost through e\ai>iir iiion. This treatnieut in the case 
<)f alfalfa and many oilier plants induces heaiihy rmil aciiun during a 
journey of several weeks’ duration. 

The apparatus fur successfully bringing culling,-, of bcib.iceous plants 
iVum distant places is of the simplest uatinc. I'lie iicce>;>;oy aiiiele.-. a it; a 
jiiiall ijuanUty of living spliagnuni moas, two .diects of strong gl.iss. 5 bv 7 
inches or larger, and some string. The cimingN should bi; prepared in inueii 
liic same way as though iiitemh'd to be placed m a pio[iagaliag lictL 

Arrange the first layer of eullin.gs wiiiioui too much erov^ding atui iMih 
the upper surfaces of tlie leaves on tlu; fiiBi piece of gi.n-.-, and on lop ot 
the cuttings, and place about 1 or .1 ineiies of iiein; i-ph.igniim eienly 
dUiribut^d over the culliiigs. LMaee anuilua iayiT uf eintiugs oa (up uf 
iliis moss, witli the under surfaces of the Ir.ixa-, next to the nu^^^. .->0 (li.ti 
.ill the available space will bo coxered, and on tup oi .-econd l.iyor of 
euitiiigs place the second piece uf gi.t.^s, I'n du‘.sii rtnnlx-, riMimve the 
moas which protriiues beyond tlie edgcM 'U' liie gia.^s, .oul tii- together will) 
stout twine. 

The jiaclvage now cuusuis oj two piece.- of gia-s. 1 niciie- of messed 
iphagunm mo5S, and two layiu's of cutting-, one between each piece of 
glass and ibc U 10 .- 5 S. lly keejhiig the mo-.s iiioisi and giving ail llm light 
iiosBiblc (direct suiiliglit is best, and it docs not raise the icmficrafurc oC 
tiiemoBstoan appreciably extent beyond that of H o surrounding atmos- 
phere), the cultiugs are not in least injured, provided the material is free 
from fungus trouble.-. U tlie journey is long enough, s.ry. of lour to six 
weeks’ duration, cuttings such as those of clover, alfalfa, dorsonium, lotus, 
and many other plants will have rooted freely while closely pre.^sed again .-l 
the glass. Duriug the time of rooting no attention is reiiuireil beyond keep- 
ing the moss wet and exposing the cuitiugs to the light for a few hours 
each day. 

With the moss only slightly dampened, scions and bud .-.tick,- (jf rare 
plants keep a very long time in good condition under t!ic same trualrnent. 
{17. S. Dc/if. 0 / /igrZ : .If/sc: Papers, Uurcm 0 / PUrnl Putuatry, Cir, 
A’o. ///}. 
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ChlofKMta In Mnntft. 

An iibstract o^ a paper by I\ Ma;!e, Rust and LemoiKnf*. <>n - Chlorosis 
in riatit' iniUirrd bv Carbonate ol Lime,” is contained in the RiWIcHi* of the 
HitrCfUt of MricuUuraJ JuhUlfiencc oml of PJani Diseases for October, 
1013 , * 

In a nrcaotis luiiiibct: of thi^ HnUiiin (January 1912), reference was 
made tocxmirimenUil worV by Maze on t\\e ” Cbloro5>\5* ol 
\)0\nV>A\ o^^\ xbai \\v.?v veWowSxw; o\ \Yie,\eaves ^oes not \Tv^)aca\e. a oatMo^o^c.a^ 
condition but is plivsiolojrical. resuUin^i from very* varied influences. The 
aiuimr was, however, able To certify that the absence of sulphur or iron, 
/irr sr. is abl( 10 cause, chlorosis in inai/e. Chlorosis has been generally 
attributed to the warn of iron, nod this lias usually been remedied by the 
addition of the sijlpliate of iron. Tlic re.six>n,sc to this treatment suggestcrl 
the (juewtion as to whether the cause is not the lack of sulphur rather than 
the lack of iron. 

It is wcH'kiwwvn that caJeareons soils pby an important part tn pro- 
diiein;; chloro.sis in certain pl.anis, and Maze shnwe<l tliat the drsulphnration 
of tlic soil tliron«h the foniKitiun of insohthle calcium sulphate as one of tlu> 
ea tiroes of chlorosis. 

('onsefpiont on this, the three investigators referred to above have con- 
ducted w'ider emjniries info the rapise of chlorosis as manifested in lime 
soils generally. 

Vida Hfirlumeusis was ^nown successfully in water endures contain- 
ing alJ the es.’Cntia) r letiietu.s lor proper nutrition, 'J'he solution contained 
no carbonates, W'biui, however, calcium carbonate was added to the cul- 
ture solution at the r.atc of 2 per thousand, the plants became regularly 
chlorotic after producing half a dozen normal leaves. Drops of a solution 
of ferric nitrate at O'J per thousand deposited on the discoloured leaves 
eau.scd flu^ ap))earance of chlorophyll after three days, .Magnesium sulphate 
does not exert any action on thi.s chlorosis. It is, therefore, the calcium car- 
bonate lliat has produced the chlorosis by the withdraw! of iron. 

The explanation of these facts is as follows:— In the solntiofi supplied 
with the calcium carbonate, the iron is made entirely insoluble. Ortain 
plant.-i like in.ti/e pos.sc.s.ses the property of ab-sorbing it by means 
‘of the aci<i secretion of iheir roots (malic acid in maize). Other 
plants like hipiii or V. nathoncnaia are inc.apabio of ntili.sing the un- 
available iron .and hence become chlorotic. A similar iuc.apacity on the 
part of the .sugar-cane inav possibly explain tlin presence of unproductive 
patches in cultivated fields, such as these in Antigua, (w’herc they are 
called 'gall patclies*. particnlnrly since these affected area? arc, in the 
sfwcial instance mentioned, ct)f?ftftcd to the li?nc.*-'tnne <li.strirt.s of the island, 
— The Aiiricnltnil Scin's. 


The cx^vort trade in cocoamits has been almost destroyed by a disease 
in Cuba, which has attacked the palms, so that tlie number exported has 
fallen in three years from 10,0)0,000 to 4,000,000 so reports Mr. Vice- 
Consttl Cowan. A cocoanut oil mill ;it Raracoa, which formerly worked da>’ 
and night, now operates only two days a week. The Commission which has 
considering the dise.ise .appears to be of opinion that nothing can 
uproot the disease except the destruction of all the infected palms. As- it 
t^es five years for a cocoanut palm to come into bearing, the industry’ must 
for some time suffer eclipse.— Tro^icoJ Life. 
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Dyiwmtttt In Tna PlnntliHl. 

• With regard lo the articles which have recently appeared in onr columns 
on the use o£ explbsu*es in planting, a well-known Nuwara EUya Planter 
writes ” \Vb:.t I want to know Is, in emploinng explosives for tea land, do 
we have to use theni in every place where we want a hole^? U so, it will 
work out verj’ expensive, J am afraid, at 3,000 holes to t&e acre." The 
main object in using explosives in agriculture is to break up and fissure the 
\w cowVasA. wvtVi tVvt and vvMvwtb,, to te?.u\gLte vnoUtwre, 

and to tn!tVct\te \oo^ \ii \V^ \o^TbWti4 

crops, lu tbe cuHWaVion ol field crops, or in tree planting, these cotiditlons 
are necessary if the beneficial results of intensive agriculture are to be 
secured by the cultivator. In the matter of pl.aming Ireesthat grow to lanfe 
[TToportions, lik*: rubber, cocoauuts, cacao, and fruit trees, explosives are of 
considerable value, for, besides breaking up the subsoil and making it loose 
.ind friable, (he explosions form cavities at the bore holes, Or in any case 
loosens the soil so tli.it it can be e.asiiv removed with A shovel, to allow of 
trees being planetl in them. In the case of trees which are pkanted close, 
like tea, there i* no necessity to fire .a charge in every place a plant is lo be 
put down. In t he t’niied States of America, whore dynamite has been used 
in agriculture for pome lime now, snrli field ( lop?:, like mrii/c, \\ Inch are 
iiUmted very m uch closer apart than tea, are raised over considerable areas 
»)f dynartiitcd land with good and profitable results. In tea cultivation after 
the firing of the charges in the field has broken up the subsoil and hard pan, 
where such exiits, the plants may be put down in the usual way, and in the 
shattered soil tbe roots will soon come in cont.act with the food end nourish' 
ment made ava.iablc, Messrs. Curtis and Harvey, the well-known inaiiu- 
facturors of explosives, give the following particulars about the quantity of 
explosive to be used 


Pepth of hole. 

Ch.argc. 

2 feet 

... ] i ox. 

3 

... 2 

3.i ,. 

3 \\ 

■1 

4 

5 

(> „ 

U „ 

H „ 

7 „ 

11 

s „ 

16 


“By the firing nf the shot the ground should he loosened to a disbince 
from the hole r jual to about twice its depth. That is to s.ay, for a hole 
2 ft, deep over a circle of 4 ft. radius, the result of the shot can beat he 
ascertained by digging down a vcrticle section through a hole, A cavity ihc 
si/e of a man’s head will he found at the origin.al position of the charge, and 
from this cracks will be found radiating in all directions. The distance to 
which these cracks cxleml effectively is the radius of the charge. If this 
radius is much less than twice the depth is too great, if much more the 
charge is too heavy. The distance so determined is the radius of the shot, 
and boles should be put down at double this radm*. ' In very wet ground 
it will be neccs?ary to sink charges below t ft,, otherwir^e this depth is 
exceptional.— r/fc Weekly Times of Ceylmi. ^ 

We .are indebted to the columns of tlie Ceylon Observer for the 
following extract ; — 

TIm Solubility of Batio 8la^. 


(By John Hughes, T, I. Ci. 

lo a papar on '' Basic Superphosphate,” read by the writer in April 
1901. b'-fnre the London Section of the f^ietv of Chemical Industry, It 
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v:d 9 puitiicd out tiiiu the statement that ordinary ba4c cootameU^O 
per cent, of free caustic Hiue was obviousiy incorrect, becaosc such an 
excess of iiine would indicate wasteful method of maoufactore, for Uinc 
was only added in sufficient iiuantity to remove the phosphorus and silica 
existing in the original from ore. 

It was further mentioned that probably 2 or j per cent, was the ut- 
most caustic linie usually present in commercial basic slag. Recent in- 
vestigation by the writer tends to indicate that the existence uf caustic 
lime, even in stnall proportion, exerts a most iutpurtaiit inmience in render- 
ing tltc slag soluble in the 2 per cent, solution of citric acid, which, under 
the provisions of the Fertilisers and Feeding Sturt's .Act, 1906, has been 
preset ibed as the standard solvent for this material. 

In the following analyses the figures represent the general coiilpositiott, 
also the relative solubility in the above solvent : — 

GiiNLUAi, Composition, 



No, 1. 

No. 2. 

No. J. 

No. 4. 

Fine powder passed through stan- 





dard sieve 10,000 holes to square 





inch 

no’89 

75*74 

70*92 

96' 15 

Total lime ... 

5l'vS5 

4.S*10 

46*45 

41*97 

Ehosphoric acid 

]r;5 

1 7*90 

id'bu 

10*95 

Oxides of iron, Manganese, Mag- 





nesia, etc. 

2J'75 

27*20 

37*45 

30*07 

Insoluble Silieious matter^ 

•rb7 

7*vS0 

7*30 

17*01 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Equal to IMiusplmle of lime 

42*40 

i9*Ud 

41*04 

23*<9I 

Coiit.iining Caustic lime 

J*i>0 

2*50 

1*43 

0*22 

Solubility in 2 per cent. Citric acid 

solution 

after ^ 

igitatioM iu 

bottle 

for lialf-an-hour. 





Soluble lime ... 

77 

40* 7o 

.>7 52 

26*12 

Soluble Thosphoric acid ... 

J 5*fK) 

ln*55 

1 1)'30 

rso 

E lual to Phosphate of lime 

3 4 '05 

.16*1.1 

35*58 

.)'93 


It will be noticed that line grinding tilurii' dues not ciiaurc future 
solubility, for sample 4, whicli is the lincat ground, shows }<uclsI .-olubility : 
while sample J, whicii is the coar.-icat powde., sho^^a very high soinbilily. 


U is intere.sting to notice that llie citric snlufioa, tiio;i;h it fails to 
dissolve much of the phosphoric acid i:i No. 4, dissolves u 'cry coiijidcrubir 
proportion of lime, namely, 26*12 per cent, which probably c.xplains w’iiy 
basic slag which yields a low soluhllity of pho.-.pliuric acid, iic\crthelcbo, 
supply a relatively large quantity of lime in a very liiicly di 'ided state, and 
consequently if applied to «oiis dt' ideut in lime and decidedly damp and 
sour, may produce a very satisfactory improvement in the pasture at a 
relatively small cost. 

It might bo contcLuled that the solubility miglit be due to the relatively 
Idgli proportion of lime associated with a low proportion of silica : but such 
j.s not the case, for a s.iniplc containing 1S'2() per cent, of silica and only 
.PT'H) |Kjr cent, of lime allowed a solubility of phospliatc of lime, 
though the grading was only 77' 12. 

It sueims. indeed, quite naUir.al tli.at the presence of car Stic lime causes 
the minute fragments of the slag to burst on the absorption of nioisture, and 
thus mechanically materially promotes tiic subsequent solvent action of the 
citric solution, ind that when caustic lime is not present the solvent action 
is very much Icc-a clfcctivr (7'*, Mark Laue, f.oudon, E. C. Chanical Ncu's, 
24lh Janu.iry.i— E//t htdiiui Platilcfs' (JtfzcUc attU N€M's> 



